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I Say His Flies Are Ersatz 
By NICOLAS CALAS 


What can we not expect to see from the 
artist who says, “I am a prince of the 
Catalonian intelligence, colossally rich 
aie! 

There is in this adolescent arrogance 
a Maldororian flavor which saves it 
from becoming just another advertising 
slogan.or the latest Shavian wise-crack. 
But if this defiant cry is to lead youth 
in revolt simply to the rediscovery of 
his navel, it means that his life has 
become a miserable farce. This is pre- 
cisely what has happened to our ex- 
youth who says that to be a painter it is 
necessary to be called Dali and to be 
born a Spaniard. All right! He does 
think his navel the most perfect... So 
what? 

The wind that turns the mill of fash- 
ion may now be a product of his own 
belly; it is a stinking Don Quixote 
therefore, the cohort of Sancho Panza’s 
of both sexes will have to follow! 

How easy to protest in the name of 
Pure Art: “You attack Dali, after hav- 
ing praised him, because he no longer 
believes in revolutionary values! He has 
rediscovered Spain, penitence, catholo- 
cism, classicism; he adores form and 
tries to draw as well as Ingres.” 

I make my hypothetic antagonist say 
“try” because I expect him to be honest 
and not assume that Dali has succeeded 
in drawing as well as Ingres when he 
obviously has not. 

Yes, I accept the challenge and un- 
hesitatingly reply, “Dali is a renegade!” 

For those who threaten the world with 
the stake of the Inquisition nothing can 
be allowed to remain outside the field of 
interest of the ferocious god of Philippe 
the Second, nothing, not even a pair of 
old shoes. Dali, the painter of Franco’s 
ambassador, must believe in this deity 
and form for him cannot just be an 
aesthetic principle but is, on the con- 
trary, an evidence of Divine Grace. 
Philippe’s critics clearly understood the 
importance of love and hate when con- 
flicting ideologies clash, that is why his 
Dutch slaves in their pamphlets accused 
this abhorred tyrant of tying cats in the 
tubes of church organs so that he might 
enjoy the strange mixture produced by 
their screams and the melodies of Mass. 
What a lesson for those critics who 
never dare attack or praise so as not to 
disturb the sepulchral peace in which the 
art they love is buried! Incapable of 
enthusiasm or fury, cut off from all 
ideology, they merely bend under the 
weight of words of flattery their own 
pen designs, or curl with envy each time 
they pour out the ink of their jealousy! 
But should these critics, themselves but 
frustrated artists, be thrown into flames 
lit by fanatical priests in public squares 
in days of appalling bigotry? It is 
enough to spit on them, and they will 
drown. When they call themselves sur- 
realists I loathe their company just as 
much as Dali does. But, after all, it is 
of so little importance if, in the Year 
of Disgrace 1941, weak-minded creatures 
think that to be a painter the brush must 
become a substitute of the phallus! 
“Dali dislikes imitations!” What a feeble 
excuse for the radical ideological change 
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he is now so anxious to proclaim urbi 
et orbi! He knows this himself only too 
well. 


He declares the era of experiments 
closed and tells us that the rose is a 
prison. The victim is no other than Dali 
himself! As for the rose we can ad- 
mire its perfection without having to 
worry if it is happy or not to be a 
palace of scented songs or a dagger in 
a lady’s breast. 

The reason for Dali’s change is very 
different: 

Confronted, as we all are, by results 
entirely opposite from all for which our 
experiments were preparing us, Dali was 
seized with terror and, led by remorse, 
while there was still time, he hastily 
retired to those positions in art which 
would seem agreeable to the masters of 
the triumphing counter-revolution. Per- 
haps his new friends will excuse him if 
his mistakes are sometimes clumsy. 
When he tries to imitate the style of 
Alfred Jarry, the dissonance of the 
rhythm of the words and the ideas ex- 
pressed is painful to all ears which know 
how to appreciate the fierceness of Jar- 
ry’s sarcasm. 


Trapped by his errors, not knowing 
any more what is modern and what is 
not, in the field of science and aesthetic 
philosophy, Dali is like the poor country 
girl who thought she could become fash- 
ionable by putting a new ribbon on her 
grandmother’s hat. Laws of science, of 
art, are but instances in an endless time. 
The utmost we can achieve is to feel 
sometimes the rhythm of their change. 
For this, experiment is necessary. Each 
new discovery is a beat of the pulse of 
life. A heart is needed to feed this 
movement. Inevitably the adorers of 
form will adopt a heartless attitude. 
Their anti-dialectical extremism (noth- 
ing else but dogmatism) forces them to 
become renegades in the battle for life, 
and unless they substitute this life for 
metaphysical values, their work will re- 
main dead. I leave aside the question as 
to whether or not a metaphysical attitude 
is now possible; it is enough to know 
that Dali’s painting is not metaphysical. 


We could easily end our criticism 
here. We know that the most we can 
expect from Dali’s painting is to show a 
few roses in a prison, and none can 
blame us if we prefer to look for flowers 
in a less dismal place. But we do not 
want to be among those who on coming 
across a prison turn their heads away 
from the depressing sight. On the con- 
trary, we believe that prisons must be 
destroyed ! 

A skull in a skull in a skull, is no 
original vision of war, but is the sordid 
remains which putrid monks play with 
in hours of appalling prayers in the Casa 
dos Ossos at Evora, in Portugal; or in 
Castel Gandolfo, in Italy. 


—It is much more extraordinary to see 
an armoured and manned tank descend 
in a parachute than a banal piano. 

—To exchange the telephones of Munich 
(Dali’s previous exhibition) for the 
roars of cannons is perhaps a journalis- 
tic achievement that would give Dali 
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the next Pulitzer prize, but such a cheap 
kind of modernism has nothing to do 
with pictures. 

—Those who would like to see crutches 
in such abundance can go to Europe 
after the war; but those who want to 
paint the horrors of war should first 
look at the drawings of Goya! 

How can one expect to discover pro- 
found shock effects in the work of an 
artist who believes in the supremacy of 
form? It is not surprising therefore 
that the incongruous in Dali should just 
become a badly designed pattern and that 
the only value it can possibly claim to 
have is of a purely decorative nature. 
That is why we who are interested in 
emotional values cannot be interested 
any more in Dali’s pictures. 

The technicolor effect of his painting 
results from the fact that he does not 
know how to compose his colors, The 
realism he creates is entirely superficial. 
Dali imitates reality instead of producing 
it. Never do we feel in his picture the 
inevitableness of this or that hue. That 
is why all the objects of his pictures 
could be so easily replaced by objects 
he has painted in other pictures, This is 
also the reason why his backgrounds are 
lifeless and become interchangeable. To 
compensate for their weakness Dali feels 
the need to replace, what I would call 
morphological determinism, by tricks, 
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which constitute in his work the only 
link between the various figures. The 
trick consists in using double images 
without any intrinsic reason. At other 
times, to avoid the monotony such syn- 
thesis inevitably produces, he returns to 
the most banal type of composition. I do 
not know if Dali hopes to discover new 
applications for the theory of the golden 
section. The cover of his catalogue shows 
he has used designed capital letters the 
way Fra Luca Pacioli conceived them in 
his “Divina Proportione,” but Dali’s 
drawing and painting, “The Family of 
the Centaurs,” has far from convinced 
me that he has understood the problem 
of the golden section. If he had, and 
I presume he has read the work of 
Matila Ghyka, he would have known 
why the effect of his picture is sym- 
metric and has nothing to do with the 
divine proportion which is to be found 
in the pentagone and is asymmetric. Sym- 
metry, Ghyka is very convincing, is in- 
organic and dead, while the golden 
section is at the basis of all alive forms. 
The struggle of the centaurs represents 
movement, something alive and must 
therefore follow lines that, when they 
arrive at the end of the picture, can 
“return” in the picture according to the 
laws of the golden section. In Dali’s 
Centaurs on the contrary the movement 
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HEROES BY WELLES AND CHAPLIN 


They Don't Measure Up to Coriolanus, Caesar, 


Des Esseintes, Oedipus, Muishkin or Kurtz 


By PARKER TYLER 


The most important problem of the 
artist at any time is that of the hero. 
And perhaps the definition of the hero 
as a human type is: the Ideal Citizen of 
the World. Of course, this definition 
may prevail only in a milieu of social 
revolutionary ideas; namely, in that time 
when the bearer of the highest human 
responsibility is not necessarily tragic in 
his fate but triumphant because he con- 
tributes to the permanent norm of great- 
ness. 


The individual hero as conqueror has 
always been a tragic symbol from all 
viewpoints but that of history — or from 
what might be called the publicity angle 
of history. Coriolanus is an outstanding 
example. When it came to interpreting 
Julius Caesar as a hero, it came to 
tragedy and poetry, whereas regarding 
the military conqueror and_ strategist, 
Caesar, it came to the school text book. 
Great men in the Plutarchian sense mean 
merely the plextis of exceptional quali- 
ties, successful militarists and politicians, 
but not heroes in the truly poetic sense. 
This is true of any political figure who 


has affected the destinies of his nation 


or civilization; if his individual effort 
was great enough, even if momentary 
and disastrous, his person was illumi- 
nated by poetry as well as history. 

Thus poetic ambiguity about the social 
status of the hero has always existed, 
and when we see “The Great Dictator” 
and “Citizen Kane,” while they particu- 
larly reveal the contemporary status of 
the hero, we must not suppose that the 
notably ambiguous hero-values in these 
pictures are new to the world. In a 
sense, the true, or poetic hero, has al- 
ways been alienated from his own so- 
ciety — such a one as Des Esseintes 
deliberately, out of his own will of ex- 
clusiveness, and such a one as Muishkin 
by some mysterious yet irresistible act 
of nature; still others, such as Oedipus, 
by a knowledge given to man only with 
extreme danger. All are, in the large, 
undesirable social types. In the closeness 
of his imagination to the artist’s, Des 
Esseintes is a creation which actually 
separates artifice from art, and is a 
brilliant proof that art, and not artifice, 
speaks revealingly of the hero as a social 
type. The artist, and not the artificer, is 
the authority on social values. 

Charlie Chaplin and Orson Welles are 
artists —if both, in these instances, im- 
perfect ones — and therefore their evi- 
dence on heroes is essential. Welles is 
immensely superior as a manipulator of 
the cinematic medium, Chaplin having 
fallen behind his times. 

As soon as Chaplin departed from his 
straight slapstick medium of riotous 
movement, from that pantomime which 
was set in other movements like a jewel 
in its shining setting, he declined. Thus 
he declined as he became serious, because 
the space surrounding him widened 
without becoming proportionately ani- 
mated. Why have his foils become in- 
creasingly deadpanned? As _ Chaplin’s 
energy itself lessened, less was required 
of his foils, or rather, more was re- 
quired of them as simple foils, meek 
touchstones. And as the clowning which 
was the heart of his comedy and pathos 
became less a factor, and serious thought 
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a greater factor, the world around him 
necessarily reflected the fact; the move- 
ment was broken up into movements; 
the action met the fatality of episodes 
of relative animation and imperfect in- 
tegration. 


The dismay created in a few by “The 
Great Dictator” is owing entirely to the 
fact that it has a spiritual double vision 
which is fused only on a superficial 
plane of art. The Clown has been exiled 
from the Man in Chaplin — that is why 
the Clown has become also the Great 
Dictator. And it is why the Man is 
forced to become the unofficial dictator 
in the last moments of the film. 


Is Hitler not a creator of tremendous 
movement? And what in itself is more 
important than movement? Chaplin’s 
weakness is that he fails to reveal Hitler 
as a genuine menace. Only in one respect 
does he succeed—and then only to bring 
disaster to Chaplin the perfect artist. 
He succeeds in Hitler’s type of speech, 
which is terrifying because it is uncon- 
trollably hysterical and reflects the “un- 
controllable’ force of his armies. Chap- 
lin, as the speaking dictator, has here 
become a greater artist than Chaplin the 
pantomimic simpleton. When the simple- 
ton begins to speak he suddenly finds 
himself an embarrassingly overwrought, 
if sincere and dignified, middle-aged 
Jew, pleading for his race. Since there 
is no real menace in Chaplin’s Hitler 
there is no real inspiration to show the 
pathos of his corresponding weakness. 


Chaplin’s conception is sound in this 
respect: the true greatness of any man 
must in a sense be isolated, he must in 
his intrinsic person be surrounded by a 
lack of movement, a vacuum; this is the 
spiritual isolation, the social alienation, 
of the truly great hero. It is the dark- 
ness and dream of the cinematic atmos- 
phere of Orson Welles’ picture; that his 
hero’s dream is puerile and clumsy is of 
course crucially significant. Whatever 
Hitler’s dream is, it is not puerile, it is 
not clumsy. Hitler, whether we like it or 
not, is objectively a king—an untouch- 
able. That is his effectiveness. He comes 
into touch with his minions, his me- 
chanical soldiers, by the mental conven- 
tion of superstition. 


Why did not Chaplin show the Great 
Dictator in the same scene with the 
Little Barber — perhaps as his verbal 
opponent? Precisely, because they are 
two aspects of himself of whose re- 
lationship he was not really conscious. 
Hitler represents the artist in Chaplin, 
the Clown as Dictator; the Little Barber 
represents the Man in him, the one who 
must live by actual touch with his fellow 
beings, and who becomes to them a hero 
because he is a cheerful, ingenious, and 
rational slave. Unfortunately, as a movie 
“The Great Dictator” is more an un- 
conscious piece of psychoanalysis than 
a2 work or art, In) Chaplinis vcase) a 
than a work of art. In Chaplin’s case, it 
is a failure of the imagination, in Welles’ 
case a failure of seriousness, that the 
hero does not emerge as poetic. 


How can Welles’ protagonist, indeed, 
be a hero at all? Citizen Kane is the 
slave of his essentially stupid desires. 
Their grandeur is a vulgar grandeur; 
the vulgarity of money as an instinct. 
Yet is not Chaplin’s little cottage in a 
suburb (in “Modern Times”) just as 
vulgar? It is as different in quality as 
Hitler’s vulgarity is different in kind 
from Citizen Kane’s. But Kane’s and 
Hitler’s are of the same quality. Hitler 
has a more powerful instinct and a more 
intelligent mind. Yet both have a certain 
primeval darkness—a touch-me-not trait: 
a strange imposition of dark on light. 
We understand, now, Welles’ original 
desire to do Conrad’s “Heart of Dark- 
ness.” Such a hero as Kurtz would have 


been pure. The badness of Welles’ bril- 
liantly executed movie is the grossness 
of Kane’s intelligence. A possible impli- 
cation is: the desire to be rich is a greed, 
a vice. This, however, would be false. 
Or rather, true only from the viewpoint 
of social realism, not from that of es- 
thetic realism or social idealism. Our 
society may be typically vulgar in its 
desire for wealth, but this is entirely 
due to its economic structure. Kane is a 
money hero —the most vulgar possible 
hero. His personal moral is a true one: 
an exaggerated desire for happiness 
through money alienates the individual 
from society. 

That this is a social rather than a 
personal tragedy is owing to the fact 
that Welles took for hero a man whose 
“tragic” pathos derives from the cardinal 
esthetic sin: a misjudgment of the nature 
of the private emotions. Kane is a hero 
whose tragedy is precisely that he is 
alienated from other heroes as an es- 
thetic category! 

Hitler, the obsessional leader, what- 
ever his crimes against society, does not 


misjudge the nature of the private 
emotions. Artists and leaders exploit 
emotions—their own emotions, which 


depend upon desired objects, as well as 
the emotions of others. Hitler has his 
soldiers, a symbol of the military state; 
an artist, his beloved, a symbol of the 
erotic state. Kane’s delusion depends 
upon everything—and nothing, which is 
because it depends primarily upon things 
untransformed by his own imagination. 
Hitler transforms love into hate, Kane 
love into impotence. The Little Barber’s 
imaginative desires are common, and 
dare to be so; Citizen Kane’s are also 
common, but they dare to aspire to the 
extraordinary; hence, the collapse of his 
megalomaniacal bubble. 

If and when Hitler’s world collapses, 
it will not make the noise of Chaplin’s 
prop balloon. It will be the biggest noise 
of all. Notice that in “The Great Dic- 
tator,” the noise was almost, if not quite, 
inaudible! It is, on the contrary, Kane’s 
bubble which is virtually inaudible— 
spoken only by the intestines! 
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For the sake of the brilliance of his 
movie effects, Welles has formally ig- 
nored the ambiguity of the modern con- 
ception of the hero, whereas Chaplin has 
emphasized it, albeit not consciously. 
The Little Barber is the Little Man of- 
Kafka: all he wants is a comfortable 
place in society—the freedom to be him- 
self; of course, this presupposes a 
knowledge and a certainty of self. “The 
Great Dictator” is a picture having two 
certain heroes of opposing ideologies 
who never come to grips with each 
other. This is an impossible situation in 
art. 


But certainty is precisely what is 
lacked by Citizen Kane, and for his un- 
certainty he is punished.’ It is our social 
tragedy in a sense in which Hitler's and 
the Little Barber’s are not ours solely, 
but also their own. Desire, whatever it 
be, makes the man, and if the man is not 
thus made, it is society’s sorrow. If 
gross, puerile, and ignorant desires, 
actually fake desires (in distinction to 
Des Esseintes’ fake effects) be substi- 
tuted for uncertainty, as with Citizen 
Kane, the substitution disqualifies him 
as a modern hero. However impressively 
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LIBERTY IS INTOLERANT! 


O Liberté que de crimes on commet en ton nom! (Mapame Rotanp) 


There is no term strong enough to 
express all our indignation and horror 
when we see Liberty stabbed in the back! 
To what reality is the defender of lib- 
erty wedded who dares say that freedom 
is the “recognition of necessity”? 

According to this astonishing defini- 
tion, the Quislings of Europe and the 
maharajahs of India are defenders of 
liberty! What else do they do but recog- 
nize the supremacy of necessity? 


It would not have been worth while 
to draw attention to this monstrous 
definition of liberty if Mr. Rahv had 
not published this abominable phrase in 
the “Supplement of American Writing” 
of the New Republic and if he was not 
himself at the same time an editor of 
Partisan Review. 


What a disgusting compromise with 
reactionary ideas this conception of free- 
dom reveals! Why not be more frank 
and say, with Mussolini’s cynicism, that 
men are tired of liberty and so do away 
with the word, instead of distorting it 
to the point of turning it into a synonym 
of slavery and prison? 


It is the literary genius of Henry 
Miller—the most confused mind of our 
times—that inspired Rahy to write this 
wonderful phrase! That critics should 
pay such attention to the muddled utter- 
ances of the author of Tropic of Cancer 
is symptomatic of present-day intellec- 
tual bewilderment. Similia  similibus 
curantur ! 


I suppose it is too much to expect 
from Partisan Review to insist that 
Philip Rahy should now clarify his po- 
sition on all problems where liberty is 
at stake. Since T. S. Eliot has become 
the great star of this once “extreme left” 
review, its editors feel so flattered at 
haying the honor of rouging the lips 
of this gerontion that they have no 
more time to worry very much about 
liberty. Since T. S, Eliot has turned 
poetry into a sermon and since he uses 
Partisan Review as his pulpit it is to 
his utterances we must turn to if we 


want to know what liberty now means 
for the Partisan Review group! In his 
last sermon Eliot preaches that “right 
action is freedom from past and future 
also” because—I think I understood him 
correctly—this will lead us to “the point 
of intersection of the timeless with 
time.” Bossuet, who wrote sermons just 
as good as Mr. Eliot’s, had a much more 
healthy opinion of freedom! It is be- 
cause man is the image of God that he 
is free. What freedom, however, can we 
expect, when “right action” is defined 
as freedom from future? For Leibnitz 
God was the only being perfectly free; 
this is a conception Bossuet could very 
easily accept but not T. S. Eliot, who is 
under the Bergsonian influence. Perhaps 
Mr. Jolas, another of the catholic col- 
laborators of Partisan Review, will be 
able to make all this more clear in his 
review which is to be called, I am told, 
“Vertical.” Surely the blessed will expect 
to find in it answers to all transcendental 
problems Maritain, Jolas, Eliot and Co. 
are so interested in. What a transition! 


Freedom from the future can very 
easily be turned into recognition of ne- 
cessity—the gap between Eliot and Rahy 
can easily be bridged—this is in strict 
conformity with the catholic practice. 
Partisan Review has changed its opinions 
already more than once, and, embar- 
rassed by a title that is a reminder of a 
more defiant attitude, when a change of 
age was being felt, it nearly called itself 
“the forties.” It is still time for it to 
turn catholic; this might provide the 
much needed occasion for Dwight Mac- 
donald to write an article on the non- 
capitalist character of the Vatican State! 


When liberty is ruled by necessity it 
becomes a synonym of irresponsibility, 
as the opponents of the theory of free- 
will have often pointed out. 


In self-defense Philip Rahv might 
mention perhaps Voltaire’s definition of 
liberty. The author of Candide says, it is 
true, that freedom must rely upon laws. 
But it is obvious that Voltaire was 
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opposing law to arbitrary power, and 
reason to the capriciousness of mon- 
archs. Necessity, on the contrary, is a 
much broader term than law and, in 
fact, it is impossible to conceive it any 
other way than as the exact opposite of 
liberty. When Epictetus, who was the 
first to give a precise definition of lib- 
erty, said that to be free man must 
avoid or not want what belongs to 
others he added that this must be so 
because otherwise he is submitted to 
necessity. It is Spinoza who gave us the 
best definition of liberty in the moral 
sense: free man, that is to say, man who 
lives according only to the counsels of 
reason, will not be guided by fear of 
death but desires exactly what is good, 
etc. It is through reason that man has 
always tried to overcome necessity. As 
for political freedom all who cherish it 
will be satisfied with the definition of 
the “Declaration des Droits de 1’ Homme” 
which I suppose Mr. Rahv and Co. have 
heard about. 

Stuart Mills, Auguste Comte, Hegel 
have all based their theory of liberty on 
the conception of Spinoza. Bergson, I 
admit in this respect as in many others, 
reverses the problem to the advantage 
of reactionary thought and the “unde- 
finable character” he attributes to human 
action leads still more reactionary think- 
ers to adopt definitions of freedom akin 
to Eliot’s. 

The undefinable character of human 
action will inevitably lead either to the 
acceptance of necessity (Catholic and 
Partisan Review attitude) which is an 
attitude entirely adapted to the psychol- 
ogy of priests and teachers, or to irre- 
sponsibility and dilettantism which is 
most obviously characteristic of the atti- 
tude of the Editor of Decision. Mr. 
Klaus Mann in his long windy and un- 
original essay on Whitman opposes the 
poet to the businessman and the marxist. 
(Why a poet can be a thomist, Dante 
for instance, and cannot be a marxist 
Mr. Mann thinks unnecessary to ex- 
plain). This of course is Mr. Mann’s 
right as an essayist, it is his right too 
as an editor to publish in the very first 
number of Decision the shocking article 
of Henri Bernstein in which this suc- 
cessful playwright says that his father 
was an artist because he was a banker. 
What Mr. Mann has not the right to do, 
if he believes that he is fighting for 
liberty and democracy, is to publish on 
such fundamental moral problems such 
contradictory opinions. For what is he 
fighting, Democracy, business or art? 


If Mr. Mann does not believe that 
banking and art go together why does 
he publish an article that says so; was 
he afraid that Mr. Bernstein could not 
publish his invaluable prose somewhere 
else? Even then he could have let his 
readers know that he disagreed. But per- 
haps that would have been bad business, 
while it} was good business to attack 
surrealism when he discovered that one 
of his collaborators had contributed in 
a book an essay that might shock the 
timorous whom he expects to flock 
around Decision. No, Mr. Mann is not 
interested in the intellectual attitude of 
his collaborators as long as it remains 
fundamentally irresponsible. What a 
caricature of liberty! I refer to Spinoza 
and to Hegel. Liberty can never mean 
irresponsibility; that is why, to the de- 
spicable definition of a teacher or to 
the feebleness of a dilettante, I oppose 
the conception of a militant liberty which 
in times such as these will inevitably 
become intolerant, that is to say jealous 
of her power, ready to crush all who 
will try to take it away through treach- 
ery, always ready to fight for its com- 
plete triumph, not only against its avowed 
enemies but also against its weak-hearted 
supporters ! 


NICOLAS 


* * * 


CAPE A’S 


This boundless plain is absolutely yield- 
ing — withstanding no pressure, not even 
a breath of wind. It looks boundlessly 
innocent, submissive, friendly, and in- 
sinuating ; and it is exactly this submis- 
siveness which changes the sea into the 
most dangerous and violent element. 
— HEcEL 


Announcing .. . 


THE OVERTURNED LAKE 


a book of new poems by 
Charles Henri Ford 


When asked, “Why do you 
write poetry?” Charles Henri 
Ford replied, “To arouse the 
image to apocalyptic flow, to 
throw the opal shadows of its 
blood with disquieting rhythm 
on the marvelous and melan- 
choly sound-screén of the 
heart’s desire: this, to me, is 
the extreme and the supreme 
of pleasure!’ 

Of the first edition of The Over- 
turned Lake there are 230 copies 
printed on blue l’aiglon in 2 colors, 
bound in full cloth, at $2 the copy; 
also twenty copies, same as regular 
edition, numbered I to XX, signed 
by the author and containing a 
frontispiece drawing by Matta, in 
halftone reproduction, handcolored 


and signed by the artist, at $7.50 
the copy. 


To be sure of a first edition, 
order at once from 
THE LITTLE MAN PRESS 
3747 Hutton St. Cincinnati, O. 


ANTI-SURREALIST DALI 

(Continued from page 1) 
is outward and if it is to be completed 
it will lead to an extension of the picture 
beyond the frame. Theoretically this is 
an impossibility, that is why the move- 
ment of his Centaurs is killed and makes 
the picture look dead. 

Water, air, sky, are elements Dali en- 
tirely ignores, although he paints land- 
scapes. This is another reason for the 
unrealness of his backgrounds. It is 
because he does not know how to create 
a symphony of colors that he cannot 
paint skin and manages only to illustrate 
it. But at the same time this is his force! 
As he cannot replace the sky or water or 
air, he casts aside all problems that deal 
with these elements and in this atmos- 
phere of technicolor unreality he turns 
the skin into leather. All the effects of 
Dali’s paint are a matter of oiliness of the 
skin, from his self-portrait to a pair of 
shoes. He paints with his glossy hair and 
draws with his thin moustache! Leather 
and not skin! Blood and fat feed the 
skin, oil covers leather. Ersatz skin in 
an ersatz painting. Because the skin is 
simply leather it can be stretched, and 
look like a face, the emptied body of a 
woman or an old shoe; it all depends in 
what kind of mirror we are looking at 
reality. The mirror instead of a dream. 
Ersatz psychology! 

Because he does not understand life 
Dali cannot understand death otherwise 
than as an illustration. So do the monks! 
Death is not dry but full of life and 
marvelous rotting fats. Decomposition is 
a process of life and starts before birth 
to continue till after death. Why should 
flies be attracted by corpses if decompo- 
sition was not alive? Dali’s flies are 
ersatz flies! 

Because he understands leather he un- 
derstands an element which is its oppo- 
site, sand; because he feels what is oily 
he understands what is dry. But for 
these sincere pictorial elements to be- 
come really valuable a third term is 
needed. Dali—and this is his tragedy as 
a painter—has not discovered it. If he 
was once on the way of finding it, he is 
no more so. If sand and leather—dry or 
oily—could be absorbed in another ele- 
ment Dali could then finish his pictures 
and resolve the problems he tries to show 
us as riddles, because they remain un- 
answered. 

A riddle or an anecdote, that is all 
that remains of the myth of the original 
sin when a leg and a shoe replace Adam 
and Eve. Lost in his unconscious, when 
conscious reality has become so terrible, 
he tries to escape from both and dis- 
covers the shadow of form in neo-pla- 
tonic philosophers of the Renaissance! 
Because he is too frightened to be a 
poet, his pictures become lifeless! He is 
uninspiring. 


Page 4 


View 


Plaza of the Psychopathic Angels 


By TROY 


This plaza is a small round island in 
the vast sea of Los Angeles streets. It 
is in the oldest part of the city: across 
the street from its northward shore is 
Olvera -Street where the Los Angeles 
Mexicans sell fortunes, huaraches, paint- 
ed gourds, and false memories of Old 
Mexico to tourists, and allow them to 
throw coins down a wishing-well or stick 
them into a wishing-candle and other- 
wise dispose of their money. Westward, 
across Main Street, is the oldest church 
in L. A. Eastward is old Chinatown, 
ahove which rises the pale modern beauty 
of Union Station. 


The southward tides of traffic and ped- 
estrians move past rotted ancient struc- 
tures whose windows reflect no light, 
past what must be the oldest cafe (where 
an Arab serves fairly good Mexican food 
at very reasonable prices), and, some 
five or six blocks away, flow through 
the backwash of “B-girl’ cafes, bur- 
lesques, pawnshops, and human wreck- 
age. (This latter district has been dubhed 
by some the vice center of Los Angeles 
but the denizens of these deeps say that 
title rightly belongs to the City Hall). 

The plaza itself is, I should judge, 
about two blocks in circumference and 
is crisscrossed by walks. There are plenty 
of benches along the walk that circles 
it, and it is in front of these that the 
Sunday afternoon freelance messiahs hold 
forth. They stand in the street facing the 
curb with whatever paraphernalia each 
requires before him. Thus theirs is usu- 
ally a floating audience which moves 
around the walk from group to group 
(reminiscent perhaps of literary cocktail 
parties?). This audience consists mainly 
of two types of listeners: the delighted 
art-for-art’s-sakers and the brooding bit- 
ter hecklers whom nothing pleases. 

As for the speakers themselves, they 
are almost unanimously agreed on at 
least one thing: style is a thousand times 
more important than thought content. 
Strangely enough, the few who favor a 
calm delivery of their message are called 
nuts. Perhaps this is because they are 
the only ones whose words can be under- 
stood. At any rate, they draw no crowds. 


Starting from the spot opposite Olvera 
Street and traveling clockwise, the first 
performer is a woman you will have 
heard from across the street. She is a 
fairly well-dressed woman with a tam- 
bourine. The first thing you notice about 
her is her black-irised eyes which fix on 
the more sexually possible men in her 
audience, glinting with fierce joy. For 
hers is definitely a sex-inspired mission, 
and since she is past middle-age one 
thinks that hers must have been an ex- 
ample of the menopause that refreshes. 
She capers back and forth in vaguely 
chorus - girl fashion striking her tam- 
bourine on various portions of her body, 
meanwhile delivering what must be an 
original and extemporaneous chant. The 
words seldom form into coherent sen- 
tences, usually being phrases lifted from 
the Bible and linked together by more 
modern scraps of anecdote and slang. 
Once she stopped in the middle of a 
caper, fixed a sheepish young proletarian 
with a glowing stare, and asked in a 
joyous voice, “And do you know what 
they gave him when he got there?” She 
tee-heed with glee. “Cornbread and but- 
termilk !” 


Her capers are not ungraceful nor her 
chant without interest, so she usually 
has a large and appreciative audience, 
One afternoon her chanting was given a 
rather striking punctuation. An old itin- 
erant prophet who gets about over most 
of the West stopped with obvious albeit 
somewhat derisive delight to watch her. 
This old gentleman is clothed in a robe 
of flowing (and not very soiled) white, 
his white beard descends a sheer foot 
from his merry lips and a band about 
his forehead binds his long white hair. 
In his hand he carries a standard on 


GARRISON 


which has been inscribed, apparently by 
his own hand, a short but compelling 
quotation from the Scriptures. About his 
neck is slung a small brass horn. On 
this small but stentorian instrument the 
old fellow would blow a short blast 
whenever he thought the prancer’s pause 
for breath or effect created the logical 
opportunity. 


Moving on about ten paces you come 
into the sphere of a little Japanese. He 
is in shirtsleeves and his collarless shirt 
is opened at the neck to reveal an in- 
verted triangle of dusky winter under- 
wear. At his feet are his coat and a 
round flat-topped Spanish caballero hat 
on the front and back of whose crown 
is painted in white letters JESUS 
SAVES. As you come up he will be 
capering in greatest glee and squealing 
his unintelligible but very infectious joy. 
Behind him stand three disciples the first 
of whom holds a Bible. Periodically the 
man with the Bible breaks in on the 
little preacher's shrill rhapsodizing to 
read in the voice and manner of a prize- 
fight announcer. While he reads, the 
Japanese stands half-crouched before 
him with hands spread palm-downward 
and trunk swaying forward and back in 
the manner of a basketball player wait- 
ing for the ball to be tossed. His joy is 
so full of elan and bubbling good humor 
that he is circled with grins and seldom 
has hecklers. Prominent in his front pew 
is a bearded bareheaded man in a lemon- 
yellow shirt garnished with a parrot- 
green tie. who lowers his head and 
twinkles up at the little Oriental with the 
greatest merriment and adoration. A fire- 
truck zips by and the similarity of its 
siren to the vestpocket messiah’s squeal 
is noticed by the squealer himself with 
the purest delight. 

Next is a bearded Negro in a deflated- 
looking cap who stands in some yellow 
chalking on the pavement with his hands 
buckling his spare stomach. His eyes are 
closed and his head is cocked over one 
shoulder. His smile has four tarnished 
teeth in it. Every few seconds he jerks 
upward as if there were an invisible 
noose being tightened about his neck, and 
the voice crying in the wilderness of his 
beard says two ecstatic syllables: “Jee- 
cus!” In the crotch of his black pants is 
a large round patch of light blue shirt- 
ing. Suddenly he pauses and fixes his 
gaze on a young heckler: “Young man,” 
he says calmly, almost tenderly, “I’ve 
talked with you and I find that you are 
not rational.” When the young man en- 
deavors to reply with fiery argument 
the colored man cocks his head again, 
closes his eyes, and nods derisively: 
“Yah, yah, yah!” 

Passing by several comparatively color- 
less worthies who content themselves 
with purely orthodox capers you will 
come to the speaker who draws the 
largest crowd. At first you wonder at 
his popularity because he stands quite 
still while talking and is nonchalantly 
sipping a bottle of cola while he talks. 
As you listen you are surprised at the 
intelligence with which he speaks. He is 
a Marxist and is engaged in denouncing 
the “English bankers” who are, he says, 
behind the present war. He appeals to 
the crowd because his language is strong 
and simple, full of lusty profanity and 
crudely humorous obscenity. His heck- 
lers are few because he is a redoubtable 
opponent at verbal cudgelling. His arch- 
enemy is an intense young man whose 
eyes under their deep wells of glass look 
like something preserved in alcohol, but 
this bitter young Trotskyist has little 
success since his humorless fanaticism 
does not appeal to the crowd. 

And so you will have completed the 
semi-circle of speakers and you will be 
facing directly toward the tall white 
needle of the City Hall in whose eye, 
as you watch, will appear the evening 
beacon. And you will walk down Main 
Street among the whores and panhand- 
lers and the zombies of our age. 


THE BEGGARS 


by Kurt Seligmann 


H E G E 


Liberty is the consciousness of necessity. 


ge Oh eer 


The History of the World begins with 
its general aim—the realization of the 
Idea of Spirit — only in an implicit form, 
that 1s, as Nature; a hidden, most pro- 
foundly hidden, unconscious mstinct; 
and the whole process of History (as 
already observed), is directed to render- 
ing this unconscious tmpulse a conscious 
one. 


* * * 


The Enigma generally 1s not the utter- 
ance of something unknown, but ts the 
challenge to discover it—implying a 
desire to be revealed. 


* * * 


Subjectivity, when free, is inherently 
infinite: the Kingdom of free Spirit is 
therefore the Kingdom of the Invisible. 


H E G E L 


IN THE NEXT View (No. 7): 
On Witchcraft by Kurt SELIGMANN 


An interview with Luis Bunuel 


MATTA and PAALEN: Writings and Drawings 

Poet in the Army: Letters from Robert SYMMES 

“The Museum of Modern Art at War,” a review by Parker TYLER 

The Dialectics of Wine, Glass and Gold by Nicolas CALAS 

The Cave of Sleep by Pavel TCHELITCHEW (Interpreted by P. TYLER) 
Capital Punishment: Mysteries of Paris by Roger LANNES 

The Double Man from Dunkirk by Charles Henri FORD 

Remarks on the Polymorphic Image by John B. L. GOODWIN 


View Poets: folio 5 


L HEROES by WELLES-CHAPLIN 


(Continued from page 2) 


he exists as an impersonation, Kane 
cannot seem a positive symbol of the 
individual hero. We pity him only as we 
pity a child. And he is not to be con- 
fused with Muishkin, who himself rep- 
resented a religious metaphysic, was an 
instrument of pity. 


At least, Hitler is certain. To overcome 
his certainty, we must oppose to it a 
greater certainty—or rather, a number 
of correlated individual certainties, even 
if, like some Greek heroes, we perish in 
the attempt. 


To Subscribers 


James A. Decker, former managing 
editor of View, is no longer con- 
nected with this paper in any ca- 
pacity. View is now published as 
well as edited in New York City. 


View Poets: folio 4 


EPITHALAMION 


So parc has a gate! 
And the opening pump straight-handled new varnished 
stoned boned fronts of plas and fferm too 
strand-brand themes for the water-weaver 
propped in the carnival cart with the 
Minister (finished here) Llan sant 
Llan sancteiddier. 


Bowling Bells! 
Tomb-tubes of organist-feet stop Vox Joanna 
see starter and setter now-sleuthed altar 
stopwatch in hand 
pass those clasped archives of springing name 
to the bell and candle of Keidrych’s 
munition scheme, skein. Percussion 
bog, bird, gwdihw. 

Nigel Heseltine 


MAKING THE ROUNDS 


(Translated by H. R. Hays) 


The wind takes a walk past the moon 
And flags fall upon the sea 

Knock knock 

The moon will open the door 


Come in Ladies come in Gentlemen 
Sails fall upon the sea 

And the mountain loaded with chains 
Is waiting here for judgment day 


The wind takes a walk past the eye 
And hair falls upon the sea 

Knock knock 

The eye will open the door 


Come in Ladies come in Gentlemen 
Voices fall upon the sea 

There is an insect of the millennium 
Rubbing its nerves against life 


The wind takes a walk past the heart 
And stars fall upon the sea 

Knock knock 

The heart will open the door 


Come in Ladies come in Gentlemen 
Fingers fall upon the sea 

The sea falls into the void 

The void falls into time 

And I am hunting white rabbits 
Inside the palm of your hand 


Vincente Huidobro 


POEM 


If I could discover why the wings of winter 

Can never be shrove from the craggy bones of Time 
I would pass my palm like a seashore 

With a delicate gesture over the gaps of the world; 


If the crude welter of shires stood like firs 
Peering among the caverns of the snow 

For all their lost coins and folk 

I'd whistle the tunes of veins in sandy eyes; 


If only the shrieks of bears in their hibernian depths 
Were stilled by a grain of anything you could call love 
Instead of salt in their eyes 

The cloud of womb and tomb would not equate, 


Beak and claw compare with the feather and fur 
That steals the soul of a land 

From all the spectres of whales and sea-flowers 

That so interminably warp and weave the cries of gulls; 


The true wind of rock and cyclamen 

That deadens the call of the lost sea-snakes 

I see now is the one river of shadows 

No light can dissect and I walk singing to its grave. 


Tom Scott 


LENT IN A YEAR OF WAR 


One of you is a major made of cord and catskin, 


And,never dreams his eyes may come to life, and thread 
The needle-light of famine in a waterglass. 


One of you is the paper Jack of Sprites 
And will not cast his sentinel voice 
Spiralling up the dark ears of the wind, 
Where the prisoner’s yell is lost. 


“What if it was our thumbs put out the sun 
When the lance and cross made their mistake? 
You'll never rob us our Eden of drumskin shelters, 
You, with the bite of John the Baptist’s halter, 
Getting awav in the basket of Paul, 

Loving the answer of death, the mother of Lent!” 


Thus, in the evening of their sinless murders, 
Jack and the major, tossing the coin for a sign, 
See the north-south horizon parting like a string. 


Thomas James Merton 


View Poets: folio 4 


A Little Anthology from C4z/e, /apan, 
Scotland, the United States and Wales 


POEM 


There is a wailing baby under every stone and you walk 
like a gallant ship three times round the tide. 

You wail in the sea’s centre and lure sandspits 

round a fishing-boat and with chalk 

fingers you scribble silly dreams on the sides 

of breakwaters and bathers. The red and green caps 


of lichen fold gently down to soothe the baby mouths 
and the sea rocks the moon in her arms 


and the sailors swing to the rowing song of the fishing-boat. 


But still tears smoke upwards and foam 
is a lightning of sorrow and other earths 
rock this one, so queerly stuck in the sun’s throat. 


Norman McCaig 


FOR N. A. 


No more of arrows carrying through stars 
And universes all the feathered sorrows, 
Love in the raven velvet myth of morrows, 
Love in the dove false melodies of Mars, 


No more the circus chariots of war 

Mocking headlands, cloud-lands, and the lands 
Of lava gardens and dishevelled sands, 

No more the murdered gods, no more, no more. 


Hugh Chisholm 


CHAINPOEM II 


Listen, and in this alto-cast reverberance 

echo, echo-cast across a cave of bone 

the wild shell stalking the inhibited horn, 

dolmens insensate, pulse banking its silent fury 
hound his quarry surely his spiral obvious 
copperhead loyalty of a sensuous globe, 

the spanned equation, and the burnished minstrelsy. 
Ingots angels and a web of hair, 

down by the stream overflowed, the dark tunnel bends. 
Set the hunting doom afield with catastrophic bay, 
whip the whimpering dogs, free foxes, 

free-bound, piping the embryo. 

Give Thoth his rattle, flail the nautilus, 

flare curtains, skirts, set the storm-shreds flying 


past the index of infants, house-broken, mewing auguries. 


Leo Isaacs, Sanders Russell, Jack Johnson 


DECEPTIONS OF BRASS 


In the bed of cities they climb the stair 
of hooded flowers; trust in the first 
grapes of disease. 


Deranged within the houses of their blood, 
they watch whatever bush of silver 
shocks the water. (Their fists of net.) 


Weep, waking to chorus in the birded 
branches; finger the dead, with bodies 
enamelled by wind. 


They tap the webbed wrists, 
and with a cane, point out 
the clotted coral in the map of veins. 


Inside his house, the lamp’s exploding 
butterflies are myth in windows of milk. 
(The light gathers its salt; the dishes 

of apples turn green in the moon’s rain.) 
He who severed the split mirror’s river 
and descended with the coined, unpetalled 
arrows crossed in his hands, will recover 
their heaped hearts, lodged in the cloven 
crossways of that summer. Will remember 
the Babels of water; the nails of sunlight; 
the wallpaper animals; the insomnia. 


Robert Horan 


AFTERNOON 3 


Countless things escape easily out of me, 

As if a breeze blows through fingers. 

There were some floatages, 

Having settled on the sand 

After drift. 

I pick up a broken piece of pencil. 

I drop a broken piece of pencil. 

In the dry air, quietly, 

My head burns, my hair burns. 

Laottsze! 

What is more inflammable than head or hair? 
As long as man does not move, 

The horizon 

Means to be blind. 

Solitude, which reminds me of an old woman, 
Eating a peanut, alone in the dead of night, 
Runs at full speed on a white bicycle, 
Scattering a handful of ashes. 

A crab shows its face out of the pit. 

A crab puts its face into the pit. 


Saburoh Kuroda 


